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Russia. 





From ihe United Service Magazine. 
CONSPIRACY OF THE RUSSIAN NOBILITY, 
AND REVOLT OF PART OF THE ARMY, 





BY THE AUTHGR OF ** MILITARY STRENGTH AND CONDITION 
OF THE RUSSIAN EMPIRE.”’ 





The events to which the title of the present arti- 
cle alludes have been only vaguely known to the 
rest of Europe, though both in the general interest 
ef the subject, and in its stirring details, it bears all 
the characteristics of a great and eventful drama. 
The general conspiracy of the only class of a-nation 
ef sixty millions who have any claim on civilization, 
against the corrupt and demoralizing tyranny under 
which they have been gradually more closely tram- 
pled in the dust; a tyranny centering in the only 
Power which at the present day may be considered 
as the serious propagandist of that despotism, which 
ail other European absolutists seek only to conserve 
where already established, and where existing in a 
comparatively temperate form; besides such a con- 
spiracy these which menaced the exisience of the 
gloomy Government of Venice, and whose details 
are familiar to us all, fade into insignificance. In 
the contrasts of character of the numerous actors, 
tho cowardice and selfishness of the mass, the disin- 
terestedness and heroism of the few, and in its tragic 
termination, are all the elements which render some 
passages of history so dramatic, and threw both 
shadows and vivid lights across scenes of that un- 
varying chronicle of crimes and follies. Those who 
played in it the only active and courageous part, and 
whose motives and intentions were generally even 
mere greatly superior to those of their associates 
than their conduct, nearly all drawn from the ranks 
of the army, alone took part in its closing and fatal 
scene. One part of the army itself, divided regiment 
against regiment, was made unconsciously the in- 
strument for striking the decisive blow, whilst the 
other served to crush in its cradle all hope of shak- 
ing off a yoke intolerable to that small portion of the 
Russian people who had imbibed the faintest civili- 
zation, unperceived.by the great mass of its serfs, 
notoriously sunk into a state of degradation and 
apathy scarcely one remove above the cattle of their 
fields. Nevertheless, although we have never seen 
any printed account which was tolerably complete, 
not to say correct, of an episode so important in the 
European history of the list few years, we find it 
constantly alluded to, in various works on Russia, 
from which it would appear that their authors have 
derived their notions of the circumstahces connected 
with it from the accounts of those in power. Now 
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within the pale of the Russian Empire, where the 
very wails have ears, and where a word, if momen- 
tarily unnoticed, is never forgotten, but is noted down 
in black and white against the utterer in the volumi- 
nous documents attached in the secret pulice office to 
every individual’s character, (the result of the labors 
of a vast army of spies,) all those who do not care 
to confirm the representations of Government, how- 
ever trifling, hold their tongues, whether as to a con- 
spiracy, a revolution, a defeat, or the disputed fact 
of whether the crack in the granite column of Alex- 
ander, the pride of St. Petersburgh and of the pre- 
sent reign,—be a real or apparent flaw. 

With regard to the character of such a conspiracy 
as led to the insurrection of a portion of the.army, 
and to the consequent bloodshed in the streets of 
Petersburgh, it would have been as useless to have 
asked the opinion of the Venetian Council of Ten 
on the Doge whom they doomed to the scaffold, or of 
the Committee of Public Safety in the Reign of 
Terror on the offences of their victims, as to have 
expected any veracity in the accounts of the agents 
of the Russian Government. We find it alluded to, 
or rather briefly related, in a work from a female pen,* 
in which the authoress describes so happily what she 
saw of the provincea she visited, as to leave the 
reader conversant with the subject only the regret 
that she did not see more, but, above alj, listen less, 

She gives the common version of the Russian Go- 
vernment agents. ‘Those few of the fortunate actors 
who escaped unscathed, or those who, by’their direct 
or indirect connection with the conspiracy or the 
conspirators, are able and willing to throw any light 
upon it, will seldom pour their testimony into more 
than a single friendly ear, with carefully-closed 
doors, in whispered tones, and with precautions 
which might better have kgseemed the progress of 
the undertaking than the mere relation of it. But. 
they are ali agreed ia the main points of their story, 
and they refer for the confirmation of it to the ad. 
missions of the committee of inquiry appointed by 
the Emperor, in parts of the evidence which it in- 
cautiously made public. 

The Marquis de Custine, in his recent book on 
Russia, gives us a dialogue between himeelf and the 
Emperor Nicholas, in which the former alludes to 
those events, as having furnished an occasion on 
which the latter had distinguished himself in the 
eyes of all Europe by his firmness and his courage. 
lt is difficult to tell how much per cent. of the un- 
measured flattery which the Marquis showers on his 
Imperial host is intended as waggery, as undoubted- 
ly, from the subsequent portions of his book, we 
must judge a large portion of it to be; but it appears 





* Letters fiom the Baltic Provinces. 
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that the Emperor took all this adulation as genuine. 
His behavior on this occasion is the subject on which 
Nicholas is said to be most accessible to flattery, and 
we may therefore readily imagine the, one on which 
he is most generally flattered. It is cited both by 
his admirers and his detractors, and not, perhaps, 
inaptly by either, as he found here the opportunity 
of displaying the most salient features of his char- 
acter, both good and bad. We shall leave to the 
reader the appreciation of which predominates. The 
resolute firmness, the energetic activity, which he 
displayed, saved not only his abso:ute crown, but his 
life ; uncertain as he was what mines might explode 
beneath his footsteps, he disdained all compromise, 
and boldly cast the die for unlimited power or utter 
ruin. On the other hand, in the face of his army, 
this man, who for years has never quitted his uni- 
form, who idolizes all that is martial, who looks in 
stature and in port a Ceur-de Lion, as soon as his 
faithful force began to act, retired thus far from the 
scene of action as to place himself in individual 
safety, thus affording usa spectacle of moral courage 


envy by a brother soldier or officer of equal rank ; 

because, according to the regulations of such orders, 

he stands a better chance of promotion to the next 

rank, with its advantages of superior pay, power, and 

opportunities of peculation ; but the whole army and 
society in general will regard with greater respect the 
man who holds a rank above him, and who, instead 
of having five and twenty such orders on his breast, 
(a common occurrence in Russia,) may not boast of 
half a dozen. It is, therefore, the military rank, 
with its tangible advantages, and not the honorable 
badge of distinction, which is valued; and all these 
marks of merit and good conduct sink into distinc- 
tive signs of fresh subdivisions of grade, with the 
drawback of being equivocal ones. 

Thus, on a recent occasion, some Russian forts on 
the coast of Circassia were stormed by the moun. 
taineers, as usually happens to a portion of these 
Russian strongholds when the winter storminess of 
the Black Sea interrupts communication on its wa- 
ters; in one of these the powder magazine was 
blown up; no one remained to explain how, those 





and firmness, and physical timidity, not inseparable, 
though seldom united, From thisday’s behavior his 
friends and foes deduce arguments to assert his cou- 
rage or his cowardice, but it would appear that he is 
endowed with that species of the former which is 
teally valuable in a leader of men, but deficient in 
that personal valor which is quite unconnected with 
the former, but which men are apt to prize, both in 
themselves and others, as if it were « quality less 
common. 

By a perusal of the tale we are about to unfold, 
the reader will perceive that the firmness of the Em. 
peror was not greater than hisseverity. 

There are to the present day several disgraced re- 
giments in the Russian Imperial Guards and army, 
being those regiments which took a prominent part 
ain the revolt. In these corps promotion is slow and 
rewards are scarce, though immediately afier the 
suppression of the insurrection not a man or officer 
remained in them. 





who were not killed by the explosion being carried 
| mie captivity by the mountaineers. The Comman-. 
'der-in-chief, on the Circassian station, having this 
unpleasant intelligence to communicate, states in his 
despatch, by way of a set-off, that the fort was de- 
fended to the last, and that a certain private, when 
all was lost, with his own hand set fire to the powder 
magazine. The Emperor believed, or affected to 
believe, what there were no witnesses to contradict ; 
and thinking this a favorable opportunity of work- 
ing on the enthusiasm of the army, by an imperial 
ukase, decreed “that, from this time forward for 
ever, at muster-roll of his company, the name of the 
| Seogeene should be read at the head of the list, and 
that the next present should reply, ‘he died at such 
a date, in the defence of his Emperor and his 
| country.’” 

| In France this would have been a more flattering 
‘and envied distinction than that eonferred on the 
heirs of La Tour d’Auvergne, who inherited from 





We must here observe, that the administration of the departed hero perpetually the title of Premier 


the Russian army during the last and present reigns 


Grenadier de France. In Russia we had the curios. 


has, after the example of France, laid no little stress ity to read the ukase to two Sergeants of the Guard, 
on those honorary marke of distinction or disgrace, | inquiring what they thought of it. ‘ What,” ob- 
avhich were found to act as a powerful stimulant on! served one, “can be the use of reading his name on 
the military vanity of a nation so eensitive on all| the muster-roll when the man is not there?” The 
points of honor as the French; but which, with men reply of the other was, “ Poor fellow ; I dare say he 
of a more “matter of fact” temper, are almost) thought some day to get back to his village; but he 


useless, unless accompanied by certain and tangible 
advantages. 

The principle of all extraordinary military dis. 
tinctions is, undoubtedly, that of furnishing a cheap 
reward to merit, and the expediency of this plan is 
unquestionable where those on whom it is conferred 
can be induced to consider it as adequate to their de. 
serts, and to confound the shadow with the substance. 

With regard to the Russian army, in which the 
system of orders and medals has been more fully 
worked out than in any other, it has entirely failed. 
It is true that the man with a certain number of or- 
ders, distinguishing him for length of service and 
for actions of merit, may be looked upon with some 


will be kept in the ranks even after he is dead.” 

| In the disgraced regiments which we have alluded 
}to, a contrary sentiment is sought to be inspired by 
their treatment, but about as ineffectually ; for al- 
though the whole army are sensible that these are 
unfavored corps, not one man in five hundred has the 
remotest conception why they are so. 

The account already given in the pages of the 
“United Service Magazine” * of the Russian army 
contains some description of the oppressions under 
which the aristocratic portions of its officers labor, 
and details in some measure how the army is a place 
of forced servitude for the nobility of this vast em. 

* No. 175, p. 186; No, 177, p. 481, 
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pire. At the same time, it is fitting to show that the 
suspicion and hatred of Nicholas is not entirely 
groundless; his animosity against this class, if un- 
worthy, is not unfounded. In the fo'lowing brief 
history of the general conspiracy of the nobility 
against the unlimited and ever-abused power of their 
tsars, the réader will find a key to the feeling which 
the present Emperor entertains against his nobles, 
which renders the fate of the wealthiest and proudest 
of his aristecracy unenviable when contrasted even 
with the hard fate of the British mechanic. 

In the present age, amidst a thousand trifling 
abuses, we owe to the press, that its light penetrates 
into every chink and corner where despotism would 
hide its dark deeds, end exposes them in their hide- 
ous nakedness to the gaze and execration of the 
world; neither the deep natural dungeon of a Sibe- 
rian mine, the insidious veil of calumny, nor scarcely 
the secresy of the grave, can eventually hide the 
truth. We have been favored with the perusal of a 
MS. from the able pen of one of the actors in the 
scenes we are about to describe, which in a few years 
will be given to the world, full of the minatest and 
most graphic particulars of transactions so dark as 
few men in our favored West could have imagined 
to have happened even in Central Asia, in the cen- 
tury in which we live. 

The following brief description is compiled from 
such recollections as a hasty perusal of the above en- 
abled us to retain, corroborated by the testimony of 
many who were indirectly mixed up with these 
events, 

We must premise by observing that, although the 
Russian nobility were not yet reduced to the same 
abject condition as at present, the Russian sovereigns 
since Peter I. had generally continued so far en- 
croaching on those privileges and liberties which they 
had more or less practically enjoyed, as under the 
reign of the late Emperor Alexander to have almost 
assimilated the Russian empire to those Oriental des- 
potisms in which no hereditary aristocracy is ac- 
knowledged, or consideration enjoyed, which is not 
derived from the present favor of the sovereign, and 
where camel-drivers and slaves rise to be ministers 
and favorites. Those families descended from the 
haughty Boyards, whose princely houses were two 
or three centuries ago, on an equality with the now 
reigning Romanoffs, who even a few years ago 
raised regiments amongst their serfs, bearing the 
name of their noble proprietors, submitted with a bad 
grace to the gradual loss of all hereditary influence, 
and when he had won his way to considerable rank, 
the aristocratic Colonel who was obliged to receive 
with submission the insult of the drunken General, 
who spat in his face, felt as intolerable the offence, 
which he might have disregarded in a prince, when 
he reflected that this general was a serf, or the son 
of a serf, who hed attained his elevation by means 
the most@gnoble. ‘The reign of terror having ceased, 
as that of the insane but energetic Paul may be 
termed, who fell a victim, not as it is generally be- 
lieved to his nobility, but to a mere seraglio-revolu- 
tion, of which Eastern despotism offer us the inces- 
sant picture, the Russian nobility, whose condition 
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had nowise improved under his mild successor, took 
courage and formed the resolution of redressing its 
wrongs, 

During the last nine years of his reign, the throne 
of Alexander may have been considered as placed on 
the crater of a volcano. The most remarkable con- 
spitacy which ever took place in Russia, and which 
in its consequences to the destiny of the whole Scla- 
vonian family, might have proved one of the most 
important which history has ever recorded, was si- 
lently gathering strength, and menacing his author- 
ity and hisdynasty. It afforded the spectacle which 
the prejudices of Western liberalism will be apt to 
consider anomalous as that of the Venetian Dogo . 
conspiring for the liberty of his subjects—a feudal 
nobility plotting against the sovereign, for the free- 
dom of their own country, and of the lands groaning 
under the oppression of their national power. In 
Russia, as in Poland, it is only, however, by this class 
that the advantages of liberty have been understood. 
It was exclusively from its bosom that, for centuries 
in Poland, patriotic virtues shone brilliantly forth, 
neutralized as they have always been by feuds, dis- 
sensions, and jealousies. It is in this class that in 
Russia they have faintly glimmered, and partially 
blazed out, to be, we fear, effectually extinguished 
until the great day when the spirit of Western light 
and civilization shall overthrow the genius of dark- 
ness and despotism, and unbind the fetters of sixty 
millions of people, a consummation which all, who 
do not despair of the eventual destinies of the human 
race, must look forward to with confidence, however 
clouded the horizon of the immediate future. 

If in Spain and in Germany the aristocracy have 
proved a curse to the country, it is to this portion of 
society that Poland owes her not having been con- 
signed to oblivion and hopeless, as well as actual 
slavery, like the Lettonians and Esthonians, a people 
for whom there is no hope of political resurrection ; it 
is to her nobility that Russia owes the only noble effort 
made to redeem her population from that benumbing 
and demoralizing despotism, which avails itself of 
all the arts of civilization and enlightenment to extend 
the spread of darkness. If partial oppression has 
brought to light all the most exalted virtues which 
history presents to our view, and the slavery which 
feels its degradation has engendered philanthrophy 
and patriotism, like the soil of the North, which, sub- 
ject so long to the frore, springs into rapid and sud- 
den productiveness to compensate its winter barren- 
ness, yet utter, unrelieved, and unqualified servitude, 
such as the peasantry of these countries have been 
subjected to, like the bare and unfruitful surface of 
the desolate arctic regions, where the unceasing day 
of their summer can call into life no vegetation,— 
gives rise to none of those virtues which, under an- 
other system, have manifested themselves as proudly 
in the humblest ranks of the people as in those more 
exalted. This general debasement of the popular 
character, from which arguments have, indeed, been 
drawn to favor the views of oligarchists, constitutes 
one of the strongest proofs which copld possibly be 
adduced of the propriety of removing the causes of 
it, and shows the imperative necessity of raising .ite 
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moral tone because it is so low, instead of keeping it 
“down because it is thus far sunken. 

The memorable effort to which we allude, prepared 
during many years of Alexander’s reign, was made 
when the present Emperor ascended the throne. It 
failed ; because the projected revolution had to con- 
tend at its birth with a man of resolution, energy, 
and firmness ; because, as in those conspiracies which 
have been inspired by the purest motives, the ambi- 
tious, the treacherous, and the cowardly, who were 
associated with the disinterested, the noble-spirited, 
and the brave, were mingled in too large a propor- 
tion; and because those who planned it had miscal- 
culated the spirit of the time, and in their enthusiasm 
judging men rather as they wished them to be than 
as they were, were unwilling to estimate in its deso- 
lating reality the indifference and servility of the 
masses on which they hoped towork. They failed, 
and the rope and knout of the executioner, and exile 
to Siberia, rewarded the boldness of some, and the 
vacillation of others. Through the veil of seeresy, 
and amidst the calumny and misrepresentation with 
which thé designs and characters of the conspizators 
were overwhelmed, calumnies which every voice that 
could have contradicted has been silenced, it is as 
difficult to gather authentic details as if wrapped in 
the mist of ages. But even according to the very 
admissions of the agents of authority, we can trace 
in the plans of these men, who have been held up to 
execration as regicides and assassins, and in the very 
rules of their secret societies, a Jargeness and libe- 
rality of ideas, a degree of disinterestedness and 
generosity, and a direct and practical benevolence, 
which shows them to have been inspired not by am. 
bition, but by the noblest impulses, and which invests 
their conspiracy with a character perfectly antitheti- 
cal to that which proyed fatal tothe tyrant Paul, but 
was not directed against autocratic tyranny. In 
Alexander’s reign, if the weakness of this sovereign 
suffered all the grossest abuses of administration to 
oppress the country more heavily and more shame- 
lessly than at present, he had not sealed up the 
mouths of men by a system of espionage and terror, 
and therefore they wefe at least at liberty to talk 
about and canvass the abuses which surrounded 
them, 

After the campaigns of 1813,’14, and ’15, on the 
return of the Russian armies from France and Ger- 
many, the more educated and therefore intelligent 
portion of the officers, which principally consisted of 
the higher nobility, had all imbibed a due sense of 
their degraded position; and some, contrasting the 
deplorable condition of their country with that of 
others, through which the fortune of war had carried 
them, and which in the midst of all the disorders of 
political revolutions appeared comparatively so en- 
viable, became animated with the patriotic desire of 
introducing a better order of things, and went far in 
their adoption of liberal ideas. Their opinions were 
speedily disseminated amongst their families—the 
leaven began to operate, and the whole of the nobil- 
ity, who had long groaned under a consciousness of 
degradation, became generally inspired with the hope 
and confidence of overturning the Oriental despotism 


so incompatible with their existence, and the discon- 
tent so long subdued and sullen began gradually to 
ferment into activity, This spirit being once awa- 
kened amongst that numerous body, all that it con- 
tained of youthful ardor, of noble and disinterested 
feeling, were called forth; and in the same flow of 
enthusiasm which we shall presently see causing 
them to sacrifice their own interests to an abstract 
good, they were most forward in hazarding their 
lives, and braving the dangers of the contest, and 
therefore took the initiative as the forlorn hope of a 
whole class, which from motives very different from 
their own wished equally the overturn of despotic 
power. Different secret societies were organized, 
the disinterested and enthusiastic, though few in 
number, as they were the first to venture on this 
step, gave to their institutions a tone and coloring 
which was far from representing the feelings of the 
mass of conspirators by whom they were afterwards 
joined ; those who wished to substitute a mere feu- 
dal oligarchy for an oppressive despotism, and those 
who were influenced solely by ambitious views. 
They deliberated, hesitated, and abandoned their 
cause when the hour of trial came, which for nine 
years they had succeeded in deferring by their vacil- 
lations, and the best and bravest of their number 
alone fell victims to their rash attempt. The Rus- 
sian Government has since endeavored to spread 
abroad the impression that this disaffection was par- 
tial and accidental, but nothing can prove more 
clearly that it had a deep root in a whole class of 
society, than the fact that for nine years the govern. 
ment could never suppress the dangerous institutions, 
which it often received vague indications were form- 
ing in every direction around it. When, with ex- 
treme difficulty, it succeeded in dissolving one socie- 
ty, it sprang up in another form, just as whiteboyism 
in Ireland has been perpetuated under a variety of 
names. ‘The oppression of the pampered Russian 
noble produced the same results as that of the half 
naked and half famished Catholic of Ireland. 

The founder of the first of these secret societies, 
which appears to have originated in 1817, was a 
Colonel Pestel, admitted to have been a man of re- 
markable talent even by his adversaries, though no 
pains have been spared by them to blacken and vility 
his name, and to trample in the dust those ashes 
which they scattered to the winds soruthlessly. He 
was true throughout to his colors and his cause, and 
appears to have been by far the most skilful and 
practical of the conspirators. All the rules and re- 
gulations which he proposed bear the stamp of a 
widely comprehensive benevolence, and of the im- 
mediate and bencficial applicability to present circum- 
stances, which argues the work of a man who was 
more than a dreaming theorist. At the same time 
he compiled a code of Russian jurisprudence, from 
which the Emperor Nicholas, who hanged im, intro- 
duced a considerable portion into the Russian laws, 
where, according to the corrupt system which per- 
vades their administration, of which we have endca- 
vored to give the reader a faint idea in other of the 
institutions of this country, they may prove as orna- 
mental but as useless as the Alexander Column, 
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which rises in monolithic grandeur before his palace 
windows, 

The namo of this first society was the “ Unien of 
Salvation ;” it was divided into three classes, in 
which the two inferior bound themselves by the most 
solemn vows to obey blindly the commands of the 
superior one called the “ Boyars;” it was after some 
time dissolved, but again reappeared under the name 
of “ Union for the Pabtic Good :” the number of its 
members was infinitely augmented, and the object of 


a 


those who were supposed to pervert the generous 
resolutions which his words so often conveyed. The 
liberality of Alexander seldom, however, showed it- 
self in anything but words; he was too weak and 
too timid everto carry into execution designs which 
he planned in moments of excitement, Brought up 
by the republican La Harpe, whom Catherine gave 
him as tutor, knowing him to be such, he had, un- 
like most other princes, early imbibed an exceeding 
admiration for all liberal institutions; he had learned 





the conspirators being te bring as large a portion of | to consider them as a boon and a blessing, and one 


the nobility together as possible, its regulations were 
such as did not alarm the most timid from joining 
them, since its founders declared “that their only 
object was the pulilic good, which ought not to be, 


which he was always willing to confer, until the mo- 
ment came and he found that (at home at least) it 
could only be at the expense of his own authority. 
Like those mén who have a great abstract veneration 


and they trusted was not, opposed to the views of | for generosity, or for contempt of wealth; who have 


the Emperor, and that therefore their meetings and 
deliberations shou'd only be held in secret, to prevent 
the impediments which suspicion and malevolence 
would inevitably throw in the way of them if pub. 
licly attempted.”. The members of the *“ Union for 
the public good” bound themselves by oath, by exer- 
tion of their wealth, their talent, their influence, and 
at their peril, to propagate the intellectual and moral 
education of all classes of society, to encourage the 
universal spread of enlightenment by means of the 
dissemination of appropriate writings, and by the 
establishment of Lancasterian schools, They were 
also to encourage a national as well as a rational 
feeling amongst all classes. They were to extend as 
much as possible the sphere of private and public 
beneficence, to watch narrowly all the abuses in the 
numerous charitable institutions of government, and 
place those which they discovered incessantly under 
the eyes of the higher authorities. They were to 


always the sentiment upon their lips, and recom- 
mend it to others, but whose natural avarice instant- 
ly dispels the illusion when called upon to part with 
ashilling of their own. His timidity was also easily 
alarmed with regard to future consequences; and 
Metternich, the Mephistopheles of absolutism, as 
| well as his own immediate counsellors, always well 
knew how to terrify him out of his resolutions, 
when even at the expense of his rights he was 
tempted to purchase that reputation of liberality, 
which was the glory he chiefly coveted; and it is 
thus that in his conduct the expectations to which 
his words gave rise were frequently contradicted by 
the most arbitrary acts. If Alexander had thus been 
born in a private station, in which he would have 
' possessed no power to sacrifice, and where he would 
| have had no responsibility to incur, he would have 
persuaded all the world as well as himself of the 
disinterested liberality of his intentions. How many 





carry on a merciless war against every species of there are who now impose that belief upon the pub- 


peculation, but especially that of the tribunals, 
which they were to drag to the light, and use all 
their influence and interest to get punished, whilst 
they should employ the same means to reward by ad- 
vancement the integrity of public functionaries, and 
subscribe to offer them pecuniary compensation for 
the diminution which honesty would occasion in 
their revenues. Although the members of this so. 
ciety bound themselves to forward all these objects 
as much as lay in their power, they were to dévote 
themselves more especially to the one for which it 
was judged that their position in society, their dis. 
position or their wealth best fitted them, and they 
were all to seck for and accept such offices as might 
favor their views. A certain number of them were 
also selected who were to discuss all questions of po- 
litiel interest and economy. 

The good done by this society was very groat, 
although much interest was not taken in fulfilling 
all these benevolent regulations by a large number 
of the members, who were animated by a very dif- 
ferent spirit from the men who had framed them. In 
politics, the Union continued reserved and moderate. 
Though they had decided oa the necessity of a form 
of government not wholly arbitrary, they were still 
disposed to trust much to the liberality of Alexan- 
der, and their efferts were principally confined to 
endoavoring to remove him from the influence of 


lic and themselves, who would not act more consis- 
tently if they could have changed places with him, 


termine. 

If his timidity, however, prevented him from losing 
sight of these counsellors, his weakness had even a 
worse effect than his timidity; for, not content with 
sacrificing the measures of improvement which he 
had meditated, it allowed them to resort to any in- 
justices and severities they thought proper, and thus 
| where he had promised his subjects bread, they too 
often received a stone. Innumerable instances of 
‘this kind at last acquainted the conspirators with his 
true character. ‘The constitution which he gave to 
Poland had excited their most ardent hopes, and 
some of them had ventured to propose their plans to 
the Emperor himself; he embraced them with affec. 
tion, he admired and approved their plans, but finally 
he gave them to understand that society was not yet 
prepared for such a state of things. ‘The constitu. 
tion of Poland also soon proved merely nominal ; a 
year had not elapsed before it was violated by tho 
Russian government, and shortly after it was utterly 
subverted by the dissolution of the national army, the 
suspension of the liberty of the press, and the des. 
potic power intrusted to his brother Constantine and 
to the Russian Commissary, The Union then began 
to perceive that there was nothing to be seriously 
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hoped from this man; and it was determined to over. 
turn the government, and put an end to a tyranny, 
which, though the tyrant himself was mild and hu. 
mane, was as oppressive as any which ever existed. 
After long deliberation, it was decided that this 
could not safely be effected without taking the life 
of the Emperor; and a vast majority decided in fa- 
vor of this measure, as well as on the establishment 
of a republican form of government, but a republic 
was understood in a very different way by the differ- 
ent conspirators. The far greater number, whilst 
desirous of overturning the authority which pressed 
so heavily on them, were unwilling to abandon a 
tittle of that which they themselves exercised, and 
the ideas which their leaders entertained of abolish- 
ing the servitude of their slaves, and of forming a 
mixed republic in which all classes should be repre- 
sented, was so indignantly repulsed by the majority, 
that much dissension ensued. When divided, the 
conspirators became alarmed at their own rashness, 
and the founders of the Union affected to dissolve it, 
and to annul all their resolutions, 

Having thus got rid of the most timid of their 
number, Pestel reorganized the society under another 
name: the institution assumed more of a masonic 
form; the conspirators were divided into different 
classes, and were promoted from one to the other, so 
that the secrets of this body were intrusted only to 


ARMY AND NAVY MOVEMENTS IN THE 
SOUTHWEST. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
' UNITED STATES TO THE SENATE, 


To tne Senate or THE UNITED States: 


In answer to the resolution of the Senate of the 
13th instant, requesting to be informed “ whether, 
since the commencement of the negotiations which 
resulted in the treaty now before the Senate for the 
annexation of Texas to the United States, any mili- 
tary preparation has been made or ordered by tho 
President, for or in anticipation of war; and, if so, 
for what cause, and with whom was such war ap- 
prehended, and what are the preparations that have 
been made or ordered ? Has any movement or assem- 
blage or disposition of any of the military or naval 
forces of the United States been made or ordered 
with a view to such hostilities? And to communi. 
cate to the Senate copies of all orders or directions 
given for any such preparation, or for any such move- 
ment or disposition, or for the future conduct of such 
military or naval forces :” I have to inform the Sen- 
ate that, in consequence of the declaration of Mexi- 
co communicated to this Government, and by me 
laid before Congress at the opening of its present 
session, announcing the determination of Mexico to 





those of approved fidelity. ‘There are two remarka- 
ble features in the history of this conspiracy; the 
one is, that during nine years the conspirators were 
never betrayed by any fully initiated member; the 
other ia the fact that during the course of its pro. 
ceedings the Union discovered the existence of three 
other independent and unconnected societies, al! 


regard as a declaration of war against her by the 
United States the definitive ratification of any treaty 
with Texas annexing the territory of that Republic 


be the United States, and the hope and belief enter- 


tained by the Executive that the treaty with Texas 
for that purpose would be speedily approved and rati- 
fied by the Senate, it was regarded by the Executive 


| 
| 
having in view asimilar object: That of the “ Rus. | to have become emphatically its duty to concentrate 
sian Knights,” who professed a knjght errantry inthe Gulf of Mexico and its vicinity, as a precau.- 
against all abuses; that of the * Society for the In-| tionary measure, as large a portion of the home 
dependence of Poland ;” and that of the “ United | squadron under the command of Captain Conner as 
Sclavonians,” composed of young enthusiasts who!could well be drawn together; and, at the same 
had conceived the idea of uniting the whole of the | time, to assemble at Fort Jesup, on the borders of 
Sclavonic race in one federative republic of inde- | Texas, as large a military force as the demands of 
pendent states, under the names of Russia, Poland," the service at other encampments would authorize 
Hungary, Bohemia, Moravia, Dalmatia, and Tran- | to be detached. For the number of ships already in 
sylvania. The Sclavonic population of all these the Gulf and the waters contiguous thereto, and 
countries, amounts collectively to seventy millions | such as are placed under orders for that destination, 
of inhabitants, all speaking a common language, | and of troops now assembled upon the frontier, I re- 
distinguished only by dialectic differences, no greater | fer you to the accompanying reports from the Secre- 
than are found in the tongue of many united and |taries of the War and Navy Departments, It will 
independent people. These societies, like small |also be perceived by the Senate, by referring to the 
streams pouring into a large river, all united with | orders of the Navy Department, which are herewith 
Pestel’s original Union, whose spirit outlived many | transmitted, that the naval officer in command of the 
transimigrations of form, and which grew powerful | fleet is directed to cause his ships to perform all the 
and menacing, notwithstanding the heterogeneous duties of a fleet of observation, and to apprize the 
materials which constantly crept into it. Executive of any indication of a hostile design upon 
[ To be continued.]} Texas, on the part of any nation, pending the delib- 
erations of the Senate upon the treaty, with a view 
that the same should promptly be submitted to Con- 
gress for its mature deliberation, At the same time, 
it is due to myself that I should delare it as my opin- 
ion, that the United States having by the treaty of 
annexation acquired a title to Texas, which requires 
only the action of the Senate to perfect it, no other 
APower could be permitted to invade, aud by force of 





Bartisn Brockape in Cenrran Amenica.—The 
Belize (Honduras) Observer, of the 2d April, says: 
“We observe an official notice by the superinten- 
dent, placarded on the Market House, announcing 
the blockade, by Her Majesty's naval forces, of the 
port San Juan de Nicaragua.” 
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arme to possess itself of, any portion of the territory] seven companies of the 2d dragoons at present at the 
of Texas, pending your deliberations upon the trea-| latter post. 


ty, without placing itself in a hostile attitude to the 


The regimont will move with its camp equipage, 


United States, and justifying the empleyment of]as the companies of dragoons may for some time be 
any military means at our disposal to drive back the| detained at Fort Jesup, before they can be supplied 
invasion. At the same time, it is my opinion that| with their horses and equipments. 


Mexico, or any other Power will find in your appro. 
val of the treaty no just cause of war against the 
United States ; nor do I believe fhat there is any se- 
vious hazard of war to be found in the fact of such 
approval, Nevertheless, every proper measure will 
be resorted to by the Executive to preserve upon an 
honorable and just basis the public peace, by recon. 
ciling Mexico, through a liberal course of policy, to 
the treaty. 
JOHN ‘TYLER, 
Wasnineton, May 15, 1844. 


War Department, May 13, 1844, 


Sir: I have the honor to transmit te you, here- 
with, copies of all the orders issued from this Depart- 
ment since it came under my charge, for the move- 
ment, disposition, and conduct of any portion of the 
wilitary forces of the United States, with the excep. 
tion of an order restoring to Fort Kent, in the State 
of Maine, one company of artillery, and one other 
order transferring from Detroit two companies of in- 
fantry, for the purpose of establishing a fort St Cop- 
per harbor, on the southern shore of Lake Superior. 
Those two unimportant movements of troops were 
made without conference with you, and with a view 
to the border condition of those two positions. 

I further report to you, sir, that at the timeI di- 
rected tlie general order No. 14, of the date of the 
Lith of last month, to be issued, there were then in 
garrison at Fort Jesup, as you will perceive by the 
order itself, seven companies of the 2d regiment of 
dragoons, acting as riflemen, and recently authorized 
by an act of Congress to be remounted. 

The sixteen companies of the 3d and 4th regi. 
ments of infantry constitute the additional force or. 
dered, under my instructions, to be moved towards 


the border of Texas. They were taken from Jeffer_}- 


son barracks, near St, Louis, where, as a reserve, 
they constituted a school of instruction and practice, 
and held ready to be transferred at any time to the 
frontier, in any case of emergency. 
The orders from this Department have increased 
the force at Fort Jesup and near Natchitoches to 
twenty-three companies, amounting to about eleven 
hundred and fifty men. 
I have the honor to be, sir, with high respect, 
your obedient servant, 
WILLIAM WILKINS, 
Secretary of War. 
To the Presipent. 


GENERAL ORDERS No. 14. 
HeapquarTErs oF THE Army, 


Adjwt General’s Office, Washington, April 11, 1844. 


By command of Major General Scott : 
R. JONES, Adj. Gen. 


GENERAL ORDERS No. 18. 
CExtraet,] 
Heapquarters or THE ARMY, | 
Adju’t General's Office, Washington, April 22, 1844. 
1. The eight companies of the 4th infantry, with 
the field and staff of the regiment now at Jefferson 
barracks, will proceed by water, without delay, to 
Natchitoches, and thence to Fort Jesup, Louisiana. 
The regiment will move with its camp equipage. 
By command of Major General Scott : 
L, THOMAS, 
Assistant Adjutant General. 





Apsutant GeNeRAv’s Orrice, 
Washington, April 23, 1844, 
Sir: The General.in-chief directs that you imme. 
diately proceed to Fort Jesup, Louisiana, and there 
assume command of the Ist military department, 
taking with you Capt. W. W.S. Bliss, assistant ad. 
jutant general. 
Brevet Brigadier General Arbuckle has this day 
been instructed to repair to Fort Smith, and assume 
command of the 2d department. 
I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
R. JONES, Adj. Gen. 
Brig. Gen. Z. Tayxor, : 
Com’g. 2d department, Fort Smith, Ark. 
P. S. You may expect to receive important in- 
structions on reaching Fort Jesup. R. J. 





(Confidential. ] 
ApbsuTanT GENERAL’s Office, 
Washington, April 27, 1844. 

Sia: On your arrival at Natchitoches you will 
consider yourself not merely as the immediate com- 
mander of the Ist military department, but also the 
commander of a corps of observation, to be reinforced 
by orders from this place if deemed necessary. 

In the first instance, that corps will consist of the 
seven companies of the 2d dragoons long in garrison 
at Fort Jesup, together with eight companies of 
the 3d infantry and eight of the 4th recently ordered 
thither, 

With a view to the convenience of the receipt of 
supplies by water, the 4th infantry (and the 3d also, 
at your discretion) may, for the present, be held en- 
camped near Natchitoches. It is supposed that a 
healthy position may be found in the pine woods in 
the neighborhood of that city; if not, health being 
of the higher importance, both regiments of foot may 


The eight companies of the 3d infantry, with the| be encamped on the ridge near Fort Jesup. 


field and staff of the regiment now at Jefferson bar- 


Your headquarters may be establishec at either 


racks, will proceed by water, without delay, to| place, or you will shift from one to the other as may 














Natchitoches, and thence to Fort Jesup, to relieve the be found necessary. 
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The three corps will be held in readiness for ser- 
viceat any moment. 

Cavalry arms and horse equipments have been or- 
dered from Baton Rouge for the seven companies of 
dragoons. Measures will also be taken to cause them 
to be remounted as soon as an appropriation shall be 
made for that object. In the mean time, they will 
be rendered effective on foot. 

You will continue to receive instructions direct 
from this place. Your ordinary military communi. 
cations will be made as indicated in the third para- 
graph of the orders of the War Department, dated 
the 16th instant; but in other matters confided to 
your judgment and discretion, (and the confidence is 
great,) your correspondence will be direct to the Ad. 
jutant General, for the information of the General- 
in-chief and the higher authorities. 

You will take prompt measures, in the first in- 
stance by a confidential officer, and subsequently by 
the ordinary mail or special expresses, as you may 
deem necessary, to put youself iu communication 
with the President of Texas, in order to inform him 
of your present position and force, and to learn and 
to transmit to this office (all confidentially) whether 
any and what external dangers may threaten that 
Government or its people. Should such danger be 
found to exist, and appear to be imminent, you will 
collect and march the ferces above indicated to the 
Sabine river, but not proceed beyond the frontier 
without further instructions, keeping in readiness, in 
the case supposed, all necessary means of transpor- 
tation, as well as ample stores of subsistence and 
ammunition, 

By these instructions it is not meant to impress 
upon your mind the belief that the Government ap- 
prehend hostility with any foreign Power. They 


are given to you for the purpose of enjoining circum. | 


spection and attention io the condition of your force. 
1 repeat the injunction of confidence, and the full 
reliance reposed in your judgment and prudence by 
the Government, 

I write under the instructions of the War Depart. 
ment, in consultation with the General-in-chief. 

[ am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
; R. JONES, Adj. Gen. 
Brevet Brig. Gen. Z. Taytor, 

Com’g. lst Mil. Dep. Fort Jesup, La. 





(Confidential.] 
Navy Derartrment, May 14, 1844. 

Sir: Your confidential note of this date is re- 
ceived. I send you, agreeably to your request, copies 
of all orders given by me to the commander of the 
home squadron, and of the sailing orders of the offi. 
cers in command of the Vandalia and steamer Union. 
The cruising ground of the home squadron is very 
extensive, and the number of vessels employed not 
larger, it is believed, than usual. Reports have been 
made to the Department of domestic disturbances in 
the islands of Hayti and Cuba, which will render 
the presence of a ship of war necessary to the pro 
tection of American interests. This will explain 
the order to Commander Chauncey. Similar orders 
will be given to the brig Lawrence or brie Truxtun, 





both requiring slight repairs, as soon as either may 
be ready for sea, to touch at Cuba, 
I send a list of the vessels under orders for the 
Gulf of Mexico. 
I have the honor to be your obedient servant, 
’ J. Y. MASON. 
To the Presipent. 





List of United States vessels of war now cruising in, 
or under orders for, the Gulf of Mexico. 


Frigate Potomac, Captain F. M. Newell. 

Sloop Vincennes, Commander F. Buchanan. 

Brig Somers, Commander J. T, Gerry, (tempora- 
rily commanded by Lieutenant T. W. Brent.) 


Under orders at Norfolk, and ready for sea. 


Sloop Vandalia, Commander J. S. Chauncey. 

Sloop Falmouth, Commander J. R. Sands. 

Steamer Union, Lieutenant Commandant H. H. 
Bell. 

Brig Bainbridge, Commander Newman, at New 
York for repairs. 

All the above are attached to the home squadron, 
Commodore David Conner. 

The sloop Preble, Commander T. W. Freelon, 
(not attached to the home squadron,) is on a tempo. 
rary cruise among the West India islands and tothe 
ports in Central America, &c., and will return 
shortly t@the United States, 

The brig Lawrence, Commander Gardner, will be 
ordered, as soon as she is ready for sea, to proceed to 
the West Indies, aad report to Commodore Conner 
for orders. 


{ Confidential.] 
Navy Department, April 15, 1844. 

Sin: A treaty of annexation has been negotiated 
between the United States and the Republic of 
‘Texas, and will be immediately submitted to the 
Senate of the United States, now in session, for its 
advice and consent, 

During the interval which will necessarily occur 
before the treaty is ratified or rejected, it is the part 
of prudence to guard against any aggressions on our 
commerce or the rights of our citizens, which may 
be attempted by any foreign Government, or by per- 
sons claiming to act under its authority. You will 
therefore concentrate the vessels under your com- 
mand. The Vandalia, commanded by Commander 
Chauncey, and the Falmouth, Commander Sands, 
will without delay be ordered to join you, toaching 
at Pensacola, and you will leave at that place the 
necessary orders. ‘I'hey will sail from Norfolk so 
svon as some small repairs can be made. 

You will, in your discretion, employ the vessels 
composing your squadron in cruising in the Gulf of 
Mexico, so as to communicate frequently with Gal. 
veston ; and occasionally show yourself at or before 
Vera Cruz, with such deviations to other parts of 
your cruising grounds as in your judgment may be 
best caleulated to eflect the objects of your general 
and, special instructions. 

You will be cautious in committing no violation 
of the rights of others, but resist and punish aggres. 
sions on ours 


If, while the question of ratification 





a 











is walla an = samed Gia shall thresten an invasion 
of ‘Texas, you will reimonstrate with the comman- 
ding officer, and you will accompany your remon. 
strance with the assurance that the President of the 
United States will regard the execution of such a 
hostile purpose towards Texas, under such circum. 
stances, 2s evincing a most unfriendly spirit towards 
the United States; and which, in the event of the 
treaty’s ratification, must lead to actual hositilities 
with this country. 

If you observe any preparations for such an inva. 
sion, you will without delay communicate the infor. 
mation to this Department, that the President may 
submit the same to Congress. 

You will communicate, as often as occasion may 
present itself, with the Chargé d Affaires of the 
United States at Texas, and make your despatches 
to the department as frequent as opportunities may 
offer. 

1 am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

: J. Y. MASON, 
Commodore Daviv Conner, 
Commanding Home Squadron, Pensacola. 





Navy Derarrment, April 19, 1844, 

Sir: You will be pleased to afford a passage to 
Vera Cruz, in one of the vessels of the home squad. 
ron, to G. L. Thompson, Esq., engineer in chief, U, 
S. Navy, and direct the commander of the vessel to 
wait at that port fifteen or twenty days for his return 
fro the interior, and then convey him back toa port 
in the United States. 

If Colonel ‘Thompson should not be ready to re- 
turn while the vessel which carries him can wait for 
him, you will give him a return passage in any vessel 
of your squadron which may be at Vera Cruz when 
he is ready to return. 

I am, very respectfully, yours, 

J. Y. MASON, 
Commodore Davip Conner, 
Commanding Home Squadron, Pensacola. 
U.S. Suir Poromac, April 24, 1844. 

Sir: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt 
of your confidential order of the 15th instant. Such 
measures shall be taken, without loss of time, as may 
be necessary to comply with its directions, 

Respectfully, your obedient servant, 

D. CONNER, 
Lion, Joun Y. Mason, 
Secretary of the Navy. 
Navy Department, April 27, 1844. 

Sir: You will proceed to Baltimore with the Uni. 
ted States steamer Union, and there remain until you 
can take in your coals, allowing the citizens of that 
place an opportunity to visit the vessel. You will 

then repair to Norfolk and report to Commodore W. 
C. Bolton, port captain, for the purpose of taking on 
beard a sufficient number of men to make up your 
complement. ‘Thence you will proceed to Pensacola, 
and report to Commodore Conner, commanding the 
home squadron, for further orders, as forming a part 
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of the fotess wuiee bis IT | Should ‘Comino. 
dore Conner not be at Pensacola on your arriv: aly you 
will take any despatches which may be there for 
him, and convey thein to him with the least practi. 
cable delay. 
Previously to leaving Norfolk you will transmit to 
the Department a complete muster-roll of your offi- 
cers and crew, anda list of officers separately. 
I ain, respectfully, yours, 

J. ¥. MASON: 
Lieut. Henry H. Bevy, 
Command’g U.S. Steamer Union, Washington. 





Navy Department, May 4, 1844. 
Sin: The Hon. Wilson Shannon, our Minister to 
Mexico, will be at New Orleans between the 20th 
and 25th instant. 
After touching at Pensacola to obtain such des- 
patches as may be there for Commodore Conner, you 
will proceed with the steamer Union to New Orleans, 
and there take on board Mr. Shannon and William 
Crump. Esg., Chargé d’Affaires to the Government 
of Chili, and convey them as speedily as practicable 
to Vera Cruz, After landing them you will carry 
into effect the orders of the Department addressed 
to you on the 27th ultimo, and such as you may re- 
ceive from Commodore Conner. 
Governor Shannon has been requested to advise 
you on what day he will beat New Orleans, 
I am, respectfully, yours, 


J. Y. MASON. 
Lieut. H. H. Bet, 


Commanding U, S. Steamer Union, Baltimore. 





Navy Department, May 10, 1844. 
Sir: The President of the United States having 
determined to send no Minister at present to Mexico, 
you will consider the order addressed to you on the 
4th instant, to proceed to New Orleans, as revoked. 
On your arrival at Pensacola you will carry out 
the instructions previously addressed to you. 
I am, respectfully, yours, 
J. Y. MASON. 
Lieut. H. H. Beut, 
Commanding U. S. Steamer Union, Baltimore. 





Navy Department, May 13, 1844. 

Sir: When the United States ship Vandalia, 
under your command, shall be in all respects ready 
for sea, you will proceed in her to Port au Prince, in 
the island of Hayti, to look after our commerce and 
the interests of our citizens, affording to them, 
should it be necessary, all the protection and assis- 
tance in your power. If there should be any com. 
mercial agent of the United States at that place you 
can obtain from him information that will be useful 
for your guidance. 

You will remain at Port au Prince only so long as 
your presence there may be needed, of which you 
will be better able to judge after your arrival, and 
then proceed to Pensacola, where you will probably 
find orders from Commodore Conner, and carry 
them into execution, Should you, however, find no 
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orders at Pensacola from Commodore Conner, you 
will repair without delay to Vera Cruz and other 
places until we shall fall in with him, after which 
you will be governed by his instructions. 

Previous to sailing you will transmit to the De- 
partment a complete muster-roll of your officers and 
crew, and a list of officers separately. 

Wishing you a pleasant cruise and safe return to 
your family and friends, I am, respectfully, your 
obedient servant, 

J. Y. MASON. 
Commodore Joun S. Cuauncey, 
Commanding U. S. Ship Vandalia, Norfolk. 





REVENUE MARINE. 
Treasury DerartMent, 
April 24, 1844. 
Sin: I have the honor to transmit herewith, for 
the information of the House of Representatives, a 


survey) from the Key West station, will, until the 
steamers now building shall be put into operation, 
leave the whole coast {from Savannah to New Orleans 
unguarded. 

It may be anticipated, that next winter, a com. 
plete chain of communication will be opened along 
the whole line of sea board, and that the facilities for 
guarding the revenue, as well as of affording relief 
to distressed vessels, will be greatly increased, by 
the substitution of steam in lieu of such as are un- 
seaworthy. 

The “ Alert,” at Eastport, under command of Capt. 
John Whitcomb, was directed to cruise at sea be- 
tween Eastport and Mount Desert Rock, and boarded 
or spoke forty.seven vessels, supplied cne with pro- 
visions and assisted one which was stranded. The 
distance run by log, 2626 miles. 

The * Morris,” at Portland, under command of 
First Lieutenant John B. Fulton, cruised at sea be- 
tween Penobscot bay and Cape Ann, boarded and 





report of the officer in charge of the Revenue Bu- 
reau in this Department, exhibiting the cruises of 
several of the Revenue vessels during the past winter, 
and the very essential aid they have rendered our 
commerce. Had the Departinent possessed the re- 
quisite number of vessels, still more assistance might 
have been given to vessels off our coast. 

By the next winter, the addition of the iron 
steamers now near'y finished, will enable the Reve, 


nue Marine, not only to afford complete security | 


against smuggling in our bays, and along the coast, 
but will furnish to our mariners all the aid which 
they may require. 

i have the honor to be, sir, very respectfully, your 
obedient servant, 

J. C. SPENCER, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 
fon. J. W. Jones, 

Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

‘Treasury DEPARTMENT, 
Revenve Bureau, April 8, 1844. 

Sir: I have the honor to submit the annexed re. 
port, of the services performed, by such of the Re. 
venue vessels, as were directed to cruise upon the 
coast during the past winter, for the relief of any 
distressed merchant vessels that might be fallen in 
with. It will be perceived that notwithstanding the 
small size of the vessels, and the great severity of 
the weather, they have been kept constantly in mo. 
tion from the Ist day of January until the Ist day 
of April, and have afforded prompt and very impor- 
tant aid tothe commercial marine. Exposed, them. 
selves, to all the dangers incidental to a continuance 
at sea upon our northern coast during the winter 
months, it is worthy of notice, that no accident of a 
serious character has befallen any one of the fleet, 
but that all are now actively engaged at their appro- 
priate dutics. 

It may be proper here to remark, that the condi- 
tion of the vessels stationed at Charleston and Mo. 
bile is such as to render it necessary to confine their 
operations in bays, and likewise that the withdrawal 
! the“ Nautilus” (which vessel belongs to the coast 


spoke one hundred and twenty vessels, and supplied 
several with men and provisions. The distance run 
by log, 1800 miles. 

| The “ Hamilton,” at Boston, Captain Josiah Stur- 
gis, cruised between Cape Ann and Chatham 
Lights, boarded and spoke two hundred and eighty 
| vessels, and supplied twenty-one vessels with men 


and provisions. The distance run by log, 2054 


| miles, 


| The “ Jackson,” at Newport, Captain Thomas Ru- 
dolph, cruising within the waters of the Vineyard 


; Sound, between Holmes’ Hole and Point Judith, for 


| the relief of the coasting vessels, boarded and spoke 
| sixty-one vessels, and supplied nine with men and 
provisions, 

The “ Madison,” at New London, Captain Richard 
Evans, cruising within the waters of Long Island 
sound from Point Judith via Block Island to Gardi- 
ner’s Bay, boarded and spoke forty-nine vessels, to 
whom assistance was olfered. 

The “ Ewing,” at New York, Captain H. D. Hun. 
ter, cruising at sea, between Montock Point and 
Little Egg harbor, boarded and spoke two hundred 
and fifty vessels, and afforded very important assis- 
tance to several by quelling two mutinies on board 
merchant ships, as well as by timely supplies of men 
and provisions. Distance sailed by log, 4661 miles. 

The “ Forward,” stationed at the mouth of the 
Delaware Bay, under command of First Lieutenant 
James H. Roach, boarded and spoke eighty-six ves. 
sels, and assisted several which were in distress. 
Distance sailed, 1818 miles. 

The ** Wolcott,” Captain Henry Prince, jr., within 
the waters of Chesapeake Bay, between the capes of 
Virginia and Baltimore, boarded and spoke one hun. 
dred and twenty vessels, aud supplied five with men 
and provisions. 

At.-the same time that very important relief has 
been afforded to vessels engaged in commerce, the 
legitimate duties of the Revenue vessels in guarding 
the revenue have been strictly attended to, and the 
exertions made by the several commanders, officers, 
and crews, in seeking those who might require their 
aid and assistance, are deserving of the highest com. 
mendation. 

I have the honor, to be, sir, very respectfully, your 
obedient servant, 

ALEXANDER V. FRASER, 
Capt. U. S. Rev, Marine, in charge of Bureau. 
Hon. J. C. Spencer, 





Secretary of the Treasury. 
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ON THE CURRENTS OF THE SEA ASCON.] 


NECTED WITH GEOLOGY. 
BY LIEUT. M. F. MAURY, U, S. N. 





READ BEFORE THE ASSOCIATION OF American GeoLo- 
cists, May 14, 1844. 





In the few remarks which I shall make, I am go- 
verned by the desire to call the attention of scientific 
gentlemen to our want of knowledge as to oceanic 
currents, with the hope of exciting in their minds, 
an active interest with regard to this subject ; for I 
think I see the way clear, by which, with their aid, 
much may be done. 

Hundreds, I had almost said thousands, of vessels 
are annually lost at sea. Of American and British 
alone, the annual average of losses at sea, largely 
exceeds a thousand, and it is the opinion of naviga- 
tors that a large proportion of this frightful record of 
shipwreck and disaster, is attributable to the effect 
of unknown currents—so little are they understood. 
Though the sea be white with ships, each one of 
which collects for its own use many valuable facts, 
and with the trouble of recording them might col. 
lect many more, yet I am not aware that any at- 
tempt has been made to gather together this infor- 
mation from them, and arrange it for general use. 

Struck with the importance of Collecting together 
at least a portion of this information, I submitted, a 
few months ago, to the National Institute, a paper 
as tothe practical value to navigators of a chart, 
which should show the track, together with the 
winds and cutrents encountered by every vessel, if 
possible, that crosses the ocean. 

The Institute brought the subject to the attention 
of the Secretary of the Navy—the excellent Mr. Up. 
shur—who, perceiving its importance, immediately 
directed the construction of such a chart. 

In overhauling the log-books of the navy, for the 
necessary data, [ found that from the manner in 
which itis usual to keep them, the information to be 
gathered was far from being satisfactory, it being 
customary to confine log-book remarks to the ma. 
king and taking in of sail, and to subjects mostly of 
common place, and such as are incladed in the lis- 
tich— 

** Sometimés we ship a sea, 
Sometimes we sec a ship,”’ 

This has led me to reflect upon the importance of 
having two logs, or a log and a journal, on board 
ship—the latter to be usod entirely as a record of 
phenomena, and of information of general interest to 
science and navigation, suchas relates to winds, 
currents, descriptions of places, sailing directions, 
etc., etc., which, at the end of each cruise, should 
be returned to Washington to be used in compila. 
tron, 

As a feeler to this revolution—for to change the 
character of the log book on board ship is nothing 
short of revolution--I read a paper before the Na- 
tional Institute at its annual meeting, in which I en. 
deavored to show the meagre state of our informa. 
tion, and to point out the means of extending it, with 
regard to that great ocean phenomenon aud geolo- 
gical agent, the Gulf Streain. 








To that paper, I beg leave to refer for details, as 
well as for my remarks on many points, which bear 
directly upon the subject now under consideration, 
and which, having been stated there, I do not think 
it necessary to repeat here. 

This subject of currents is an important one in 
many aspects, and has received very little attention 
at the hands of scientific investigation. And my 
object in appearing before this meeting is, to ask 
counsel and co-operation from gentlemen, for it can- 
not be expected thata plain unlettered sailor should 
be able to entertain, much less to edify, minds like 
those which surround me here. 

If a regtlar system of observations upon ocean and 
atmospherical phenomena can be instituted on board 
ship, as I believe it can, and it may without cost or 
expense to any one—it is of the first importance, that 
the instructions by which observers are to be guided, 
should be simple and comprehensive, and that they 
should cover every point from which it is possible 
vr probable for light tocome. On this head, the as- 
sistance of gentlemen of this distinguished associa- 
tion is invited, and would be most thankfully re. 
ceived. 

If we know little as to the force and set of cur- 
rents generally, we appear to know less as to their 
causes. Some have ascribed the Gulf stream to the 
freshets in the Mississippi river, others to the course 
of the sun in the ecliptic; but by far the greatest 
number, Dr. Franklin among them, to the action of 
the trade winds. I cannot perceive, though, why the 
same causes which produce currents in the air should 
not produce currents in the water also. I have no 
doubt that the laws which govern them, when fully 
developed and rightly understood, will be found as 
regular and as stable, even in that “ unstable” me. 
dium, as those which govern the universe itself. 

Our hydrographic surveys show that for the last 
century at least, there has been a gradual filling up 
of inlets to and from the sounds which are formed by 
the chain of long and narrow islands that skirt the 
coast fromthe Roanoke down. Many of these inlets, 
as Roanoke inlet, Stump, Bear, New Topsail, etc., 
which were navigable seventy years ago, are now 
dry, or open only tothe lightest skiff, ~ This would 
appear to indicate the gradual shoaling of the sounds 
also. Whether this be caused by the gradual uplift- 
ing of the coast, or by the accumulation of the sand 
washed up from the bottom of the two counter cur. 
rents along the coast, is matter at present for con- 
jecture. If by the gradual uplifting, (about ten feet 
in seventy years,) it may be urged that the islands 
which were known to be islands seventy years ago, 
are still barely above high water mark. As fast, 
though, as the sand which forms them becomes dry, 
it is blown off by the winds, and thus the try sand 
is prevented from increasing in height. As a proof 
of the abrading. effects of the wind upon the sands of 
this coast, it has been found necessary to run fences 
of wicker work from the sea to the glacis, in order to 
prevent the fort at Beaufort, N. C., from being 
washed away. This protects it from the encroach. 
ments of the sea, by preventing the sand bank by 
which it is separated from the waves from being 
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drifted off. Within this time ten or fifteen inlets 
on the coasts of the Carolinas have been clos*d, and 
the water in others lessened ten feet, Per contra, 
Beaufort inlet alone has deepened, and that only by 
one foot; and New inlet, at the mouth of the Cape 
Fear river, has been opened. It was made during a 
violent gale about eighty years ago, and has been 
shoaling ever since. 

If the coast has not been gradually uplifted, then 
the sand which forms these obstructions, must have 
been dug up by the Gulf stream and the waves, from 
the bottom of the sea. There sceims reason to believe 
that the corallines which are in active operation on 
the Bahama Banks, are encroaching upon the Gulf 
stream and forcing it over upon tho slfores of Geor. 
gia. Indeed, the configuration of the “coast, the 
elbow like indent between St. Augustine and Savan- 
nah appears to indicate an encroachment from this 
quarter, The curtain of islands here too, I am told, 
show marks of abrasion, and elearly indicate en- 
croachments from the sea. What effect, therefore, 
have the Bahama banks had upon the course of the 





where time, with his everlasting characters, is now 
writing his commentary. as to the manner and the 
means by which nature collected in her store houses, 
the coal measures of the mountains. 

This weed is not strewed over the sea in an un. 
broken sheet; it is arranged?in seams and longitudi- 
nal sections, corresponding to the layers of coal in 
the coal basin. ‘I'he sea is even free, in a great de- 
gree, from storms, and if we imagine that these 
weeds in the process of time, gradually wither, con- 
tract and sink, we shall have here a beautiful illus. 
tration as to the manner in which the coal seams 
were arranged in layers as we now see them among 
the mountains. 

Nor is this all. Bottles thrown overboard on the 
coasts of Labrador, Europe, Africa, South America, 
have been found either in the West Indies, or within 
the well known range of the Gulf stream, One cast 
over off Cape Horn has been recently found on the 
coast of Ireland. ‘They too, in the course of time, 
are congregated among this drift, and are swallowed 
up by it. The bowsprit of the * Little Belt,” lost in 


Gulfstream? Did it once run where they now are, |the West Indies, was found not long afterwards near 
and pursue a more castwardly direction across the | the edge of the Sargasso; thus showing the tendency 


Atlantic? Has it since been obstructed by these 
little architects, compressed in its present channel, 
and turned away to the North ? These are interest- 
ing points of inquiry. 

The planting of permanent tide.marks at suitable 


towards it of all light materials and drift wood. 

In a former voyage I once met upon its borders a 
rough spar of yellow pine, probably grown in one of 
our southern States. It was covered with a beautiful 
crop of anatifae, interspersed with crabs, and sur- 


points along the coast, would, at some future day, be rounded by a school of dolphin. It had evidently 


found highly useful; and the keeping of a tide | been in the water a great while, for it was so water- 
register at our light-housos, especially in the Gulf, | soaked, that the wood had become translucent—al- 
would settle the important question as to a winter| most as much so as thin slips of very * fut” light 


and a summer level in that sea. This could be dono | 


by the light-house keepers without expense—all that 
is required is simply an order that it be done. 

The Atlantic is as a great basin around which the 
Gulf stream whirls. In the centre of this whirl is 
the Sargasso sea, an immense pool, in which are 
gathered in great quantities, gulf weed, drift wood, 
wrecks, and all the floating substances cast upon the 
Atlantic, Waters from the Indian ocean, by the 
Lagullas current— from the frozen regions beyond 
Cape Horn, through the ice-be uring current from the 
Antarctic seas—waters from the Arctic ocean, 
through the Labrador current~all find their way 
into the Atlantic, and deliver whatever floating sub. 
stances they bear, up tothe Gulf stream-—whence, like 
the fucus natans, it gradually finds its way into this 
weedy sea, which is a basin in the Atlantic, between 
the Cape de Verds, Canaries, and Western Islands, 
quite equal in extent to the Mississippi valley. 

Three hundred and fifty years ago, Columbus 
passed over thissea, It was then covered with weeds, 
as it now is, and as it no doubt had been for ages 
and ages before. What its depth, or the character 
of the bd&ttom may be, we know not—we are even 
ignorant as to the place of growth for its weeds. 
Yet to the geologist, this ic a volume brim full of 
unread studies and mysterious things—it is a type 
on a grand seale, of the gathering together the ma. 
terials for his ancient coal furmations—and to such 
an one, the round world no where else affords a pa. 
rallel, tis the only page any where to be found, 





weod. Receiving a still heavier load of barnacles 


/and molluscs, it would in time have reached this sea, 


and been borne down to the depths below with its 
load of inhabitants, there, before the next hour be 
marked on the geological time-piece, to be elabo- 
rated into the most beautiful and rare among fossils. 

This basin is the great centre and receptacle of 
Atlantic drift. The moss and the lichen of the ex- 
treme North, brought down to the Grand Banks, are 
handed over on ice bergs to the Gulf stream, to be 
borne on towards this central whirl and lodged by the 
side of the larch and the fir of che farthest South, con- 
veyed also by the ice-bearing * currents from Cape 
Horn. ‘There too in the caverns below, are to be 
found the flora and vegetables, with land shells, in- 
sects, etc., borne along with the drift-wood from the 
river Gambia and the coasts of Africa, from the Ama- 
zon and the Oronoco, the upper Missouri and lower 
Mississippi. In short, by reason of these currents and 
this sea of weeds, we have before our eyes the means 
of grouping in that basin, the most extended, varied, 
and magnificent collection of vegetable and animal 
matter that is known in any of the formations that 
have yet become geological. 

That the drift wood from these regions should not 
be more often met with at sca, is not at all surprising. 
Barely floating at best, the prolitic waters of the Gulf 
stream soon load the floating trees with immense num. 
bers of barnacles and shell fish. Many of them pos- 


* I have seen ice bergs borne up on this current into the South 
Atlantic as far North at lat. 37° S, 
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sess the power of expansion in a gteater or less de. 
gree, and by a sort of concert of action, such as we 
see among corals and other fish, may possess the 
power of floating their shifting domicil at any depth. 
Finally reaching the Sargasso sea, the temperature 
of the water and other conditions become unfavorable 
to their animal health: they die, and thus the 
weight of the shells is sufficient to carry the whole 
tree, with its branches entire, down to the lower de- 
posits, and place it there in the most gentle manner. 

This process requires a very short time ; hence it 
is, that floating drift-wood has not been met with in 
larger quantities in this sea. But some idea may be 
derived of the quantity of drift which is thus con- 
veyed, from the fact, that the place of light-house 
keeper at the Tortugas islands is considered one of 
the most profitable on account of its jetsam. The 
value of the copper and Jead to be collected from the 
fragments of boats wrecked on the Mississippi, and 
‘diiited on the Tortugas, is considered by the keeper 
quite equal to his salary from the Government. Now 
these islands are on the very edge of the stream, and 
the materials from wrecked boats bear but a small 
proportion to the drift-wood brought down that 
river. Let therefore the imagination picture the 
mass of materials, that in the process of ages upon 
ages would be thus transported from the Mississippi 
valley, from the plains of the Oronoco and the head 
waters of the Amazon, from the banks of the St. 
Lawrence and the forests of Africa, from central 
America, the West Indies, and shores of Labrador, 
into the Sargasso sea. : 

This sea can be looked upon in no other light than 
as the germ of a future coal basin or peat bog, in 
which, at some remote day, when we perhaps shall 
have become fossils, and this part of the sea dry 
jand, other geologists will roam, admire, speculate, 
and dispute. Indeed, it requires but little stretch of 
the imagination to conceive that nature, with her 
corps of earthquake sappers and volcano miners, is 
new at work there, laying her train fora grand geo- 
logical display of uplift and heave. Teneriffe and 
the Azores are volcanic; and but a few years ago, 
as if in warning, or to give note as to the state of 
preparation below, an island was cast up from the 
bottom, to sink again in this very sea. 

But while the currents ef the sea in one place, are 
busied with the work of collecting and hiding in the 
middle of the ocean this vast assemblage of vegeta- 
ble remains, they are empleyed on the out-skirts in 
collecting and arranging the materials for a forma. 
tion of quite another sort, The ice-bgaring currents 
from the North and the South, bring down icebergs 
laden with earth, boulders, and the carcasses of ani- 
inals, to be deposited at one place upon the Grand 
Banks of Newtoundland, and at the other upon the 
Lagullas banks of South Africa. These are the 
places at which nature bids the tepid currents of the 
torrid zone to meet the icebergs from either pole, 
and to relieve them of their frigid loads of rocks and 
gravel. Are there not similar banks, at greater or 
less depth, near the junction of every ice-bearing 
current, with its equatorial counterpart ? 

Geology, through its inineral wealth and interests, 
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the anti-corn 
law league in England. It certainly has something 
to do with the tariff doctrines of Pennsylvania ; tor 
without the iron and the coal of that and other 
States, legislators would argue less the question of 
home industry, tariff, and protection. The learned 
chairman of this association had occasion a few 
weeks ago to point out the connection between geolo- 
gy and experiments upon the ballistic pendulum.* 
This all pervading science, through the currents of 
the sea, is quite as closely allied to navigation, as, 
through the mineral wealth of the land, it is to legis- 
lation, custom house laws, and Government revenue. 
Whose pursuits would seem to be farther apart than 
that of the geologist among the cliffs of the hills and 
the outcrops of the valleys, and that of the mariner 
among the billows of the sea? Meeting on the crest of 
two waves, they join hands across the Gulf stream; the 
‘“* weedy sea” is common ground, and the iceberg a 
volume of classic lore and high import; to one it is 
a type of ancient formatiuns, to the other, an index 
pregnant with meaning. In short, the facts collected 
by one, are to the other, points of the most valuable 
information. 

The line of meeting between the waters of the Gulf 
stream and the Atlantic is distinct to the naked eye 
for several hundred miles. This unreadiness of cold 
and tepid sea-water to commingle has been often 
remarked upon, and seems to impart to one current 
the power of dividing and turning others aside. 
Thus the Galf stream bifureates the Labrador cur- 
rent, one part of which underruns the Gulf stream, 
and the other takes a south westwardly dircetion 
along the coast. 

The reverse happens with the current from the 
Indian ocean, of which the Lagullas is ‘a part 
Here the cold current divides the warm one—one 
branch of which, as the Lagullas, after passing the 
Cape of Good Hope, is even turned back towards the 
the northwest, while the other, the Australian, pur- 
sues its natural course to the southward and east- 
ward, passing the island from which it takes its 
name. 

Perhaps it was upon the tail of this or some other 
equatorial current that Captain Ross struek, which 
enabled him to reach so much farther south than the 
American Ex. Expedition was enabled to do. This 
warm current--warm there only by comparison—was 
not perhaps strong enough to be detected by the log. 
It could only be shown by the thermometer; for if 
Captain Ross found a higher temperature than was 
found upon the same parallel by the vessels of the 
American expedition in another part of the ocean, it 
would be fair to infer, that the warmer waters were 
not made warmer on that parallel, but that they 
were drifted there from warmer regions. I have 
not seen either of the journals, nor have I hearda 
word as to any difference of temperature found by 
the two. It appears from the genera] system and 
arrangement of currents, that a flow of tropical 


* In his paper before the National Institute, Captain Mordeeut 
stated, that the sand used as a core in the pendulum, had becn 
compressed by impact from the ball, so as to adhere aud present 
the appearance of sand-stone, 
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water, of course of greatly reduced temperature, but 
still higher than that of the surrounding sea, should 
and ought to be found near the longitude by which 
Captain Ross approached the Antarctic. And I hope 
to have an opportunity of comparing temperatures. 
No doubt but the south pole is approached in some 
region by one or more, perhaps several tropical cur- 
rents. Before attempting another voyage there, it 
would be highly desirable first to ascertain the route of 
that which is greatest in volume. Witness the ef- 
fects of the Gulf stream upon the temperature of the 
polar basin about Spitzbergen, as compared with 
the temperature at the same parallel in the North 
American seas. 

In studying out the currents of the sea, the mind 
has presented to it a most sublime subject for con- 
templation. It would be doing violence to the wis- 
dom every where displayed through nature, to sup- 
pose that they are governed by other than wise, 
certain, harmonious, and fixedlaws. Through these 
laws, when rightly understood, the system of ocean 
circulation will present the marks of order and ar. 
rangement as beautiful and imposing as the geologi- 
cal column. Therefore this subject recommends 
itself for its beauty and grandeur to every well bal. 
anced and cultivated mind. The ‘ wonders of the 
deep”’ are more often alluded to in Holy Writ, and 
are more frequcntly used there in illustration of the 
power and greatness of the Creator than any other 
portion of his handy-work. 

Therefore devout men—for the undevout geologist 
is as mad as the undevout astronomer—will receive 
from the proposed system of observations, many an 
instructive and profitable lesson, In never ceasing 
motion, the waves of the sea lift up their voice con- 
tinually. Whether heard in the raging of the storm 
or inthe mute eloquence of the calm, they teach 
man his littleness, and tell of the power and at- 
tributes of the everlasting God. 

Gentlemen here, and good men every where, can 
do much to aid this plan, by giving it their counte- 
nance, and using their influence with masters, by in- 
ducing them to send to Washington an abstract of 
their logs, though it contain only the track of the 
vessel, with the winds and temperatures. Even this 
would be valuable, and any thing additional would 
be much more so. Our whalemen do collect and 
have it in their power to give much truly valuable 
information. ‘That which they collect concerns the 
meteorologist, the naturalist, and others, not less 
than the navigator and geologist. Indeed, the 
ocean, with its almost unsealed book of mysteries, 
presents to the votary of science, whatever be the 
name of his association, a common highway, upon 
which each society, like every nation, may make its 
ventures, and return, like them, in vessels laden with 
treasures to enrich the mind, and benefit the human 
race, 





Lieut. Van Brunt’s Gun Carniace.—An official 
trial was made last week at Norfolk of the gun car- 
riage invented by Lieutenant Van Brunt, of the U. 
8. Navy, which proved highly satisfactory. 








Communication. 





BURSTING OF GUNS. 





In the last number of the Chronicle, I threw out 
the idea, that if in loading a gun, a vacant space 
left between the powder and ball, or between two 
balls, strains a gun unduly, any approximation to 
vacancy in that space, produced by imperfectly 
filling it with a junk wad, or any other substance 
susceptible of great compression, might, also, strain 
a gun unduly. If wads were made hard and dense, 
in proportion to the weight of ball and charge of 
powder they are to be used with, thena wad between 
a heavy ball and high charge, wou!d be no more ob» 
jectionable, than between a light ball and small 
charge. But in reality, the small wads, requiring less 
density, are believed, from the usual process of ma- 
king them, to be most dense. If, therefore, any sub- 
stance is to be used between a high charge and 
heavy ball, as there must be in chambered guns fired 
with reduced charges, either a wad, proportioned in 
density to the pressure to be applied, ora hard block 
of wood, as practised in the army, seem to be the 
only substances which can with propriety be em- 
ployed. ; 

‘he question is not, whether the Peacemaker, or 
any gun which has burst, was defective in its con- 
struction, ornot. It is safest to regard every gun, 
whatever proof it may have stood, as defective, and 
liable to explosion, if trifled with, or unless loaded in 
a manner to subject it to the least possible strain 
from a necessary service charge. There is a point 
in the tenacity of every gun, which if exceeded, dis- 
aster will ensue. It may be, that with a given 
charge, a carefully loaded gun is within this point ; 
and that the same charge, if improperly or unskil- 
fully put in, will exceed this point. It is prudent, 
therefore, whatever may be the confidence in a gun’s 
strength, to regard no circumstance as unimportant, 
which can, by possibility, reduce the strain upon it, 
and consequently the hazard of explosions. 

I propose, now, to express some views relative to 
the causes of disaster from the ignition of charges 
during the process of loading. ‘These causes I sug. 
gest to be fourfold :—Ist. The presence of cotton, 
spun with the wool, in the flannel from which cy- 
linders for cartridges are often made ; 2d. The loose 
and open texture with which the flannel is some. 
times woven ; 3d. ‘The practice of sewing or tying 
the cylinders with cotton, or even with linen thread 
or yarn; 4th. The practice in loading, of driving, 
instead of pushing home, a cartridge, which often 
bursts it, and exposes loose powder to the action of 
any spark of fire which may remain in the bore of a 
gun, 

Let any one try the experiment of burning pure 
woolen flannel with a red hot logger-head, and im- 
mediately after semoving the logger-head, sprinkling 
glazed kernels of powder on the burned flannel, and 
they will not ignite. But sprinkle on it the fine 
dust of dry powder, and it will inflame. If there be 
muéh cotton in the flannel, as is the case with 
almost all now weven, it is believed, that eyen 
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kernels of glazed powder will inflame. I infer, 
therefore, that ifa piece of burning cylinder, of pure 
wool, be left in the bottom of a gun’s bore, after a 
discharge, even if the cylinder were burst by being 
driven home with many successive blows, and loose 
powder (without dust) be scattered, it would not in- 
flame; but that if, in consequence of the open tex. 
ture of the flannel, dust of powder were to sift 
through, it would inflame, and by communicating 
fire, explode the whole charge. 

With cotton flannel the case is worse. Fire held 
by fragments of cotton flannel, will certainly burn 
the dust of powder which may sift through a loosely 
woven fabric, and may burn loose powder from a 
charge that has been burst by hard driving with the 
rammer. But if the cylinder, which contains a 
charge of powder, be entirely of wool, felted or 
woven tight, and thick, and made tighter and 
thicker still by being fulled in a mill, and this cylin- 
der be sewed and tied with woolen thread or yarn, 
and be sent home to its place in a gun so gently as 
not to burst, even if the fragment of such a cylinder, 
holding all the fire of which it is capable, were left 
in a bore, it appears almost impossible that an acci- 





dental ignition, from the cause in question, can oc- 
cur; for there could be neither loose powder, or the | 
dust of powder exposed ; and the sluggish fire which | 
woolen holds, could not burn through thick woolen | 
flannel, or felt, and reach the powder contained in it, 
In the army, this subject has received a share 
of attention, With us in the navy, the mode of, 
procuring flannel for these purposes, has hitherto | 
led, almost necessarily, to the reception of an im-| 
proper article. The gunner makes his requisition, | 
which, approved, goes to the navy store-keeper, and 
from him to the navy agent, both of whom, being 
civil officers, know but little, if any thing, of the 
careful selection necessary to ensure a proper arti- 
cle; and the gunner, supposing that gentlemen of, 
standing know best what is right and proper, receives 
and makes up such as is supplied wpon his requisi- 
tion. ‘The result is, loss of life, and what is as bad 
or worse, loss of confidence on the part of men in 
the eflicacy of arrangements to guard them aguinst 
accidents whilst serving at guus. So far as depends 
upon the crew, they may spuuge properly, but if the 
flannel have been badly selected, there can be no 
security. Arrangements are understood to be in pro- 
gress, under the direction of the proper bureau, for 
tiie correction of the evil. Ww. 


} 


| 





Fort Witkins.—We learn froin the Detroit Ad- 
vertiser, that the new post at Copper Harbor, on 
Lake Superior, is to be cailed Fort Wilkins, iu honor 
of the Secretary of War. ‘Lhe troops for the occu- 
pation of the post left Detroit on the i1th instant, in 
the steamboat De Witt Clinton, for their destination. 
‘Lhe detaciment consists of companies A and B of 
the Sth Intantry, one hundred strong, under the fol- 
Jowing officers : 

Captain Clary, commanding; First Lieutenant 
Rugyles, A. C. 5.; First Lieutenant Stevenson ; 
Second Lieutenant Geisse, Second Liecuten’t Brooke, 
brevet Secdhd Lieutenant Howe, and Assistant Sur. 
geon Isaacs. It was accompanied by Goneruals 
Brady and Brooke, and staif, 





Extract of a letter received in this city froma Na- 
re eo waver the United States brig Perry, 
ated Ca own, (Cape of Good Hepe,) March 

20, is44. i sted = 

We have advanced thus far on our way to China. 
The Perry arrived here on the 14th, in thirty-four 
days from Rio. We had some rough ther, but 
the passage was lengthened by the calms near Rio 
and head winds near this port. When inthe Colum. 
bia frigate, in 1838, we did not stop here, but the 
nineteenth day out from Rio, on that voyage, she was 
two degrees south of the Cape of Good Hope. 

I have enjoyed uninterrupted good health since 
leaving the United States, not having missed a watch 
since I reported for duty. 

I have been much pleased with my visit to this 
place; nearly every one speoks the English lan- 
guage, and, were it not for the various oriental and 
African costumes we meet with in the street, you 
might readily suppose yourself at home. 

Cape Town the capital of the colony, contains 
twenty-five thousand inhabitants, and the colony 
about two hundred and twenty thousand, which is 
rapidly increasing by emigration. The British regard 
it as one of their most important colonies, situated 
as it is about half way between England and their 
East India possessions: indeed, they say it is the key 
to their eastern empire. It was settled originally by 
the Dutch, and has been twice taken b7 the English ; 
the last time in 1836, since when they have retained 
possession. This harbor is the chief one of the 
colony, but in the winter time is dangerous. ‘The 
city is laid out in the Dutch style; the bay takes its 
name from the highland immediately over the town, 
and is in the frm of a crescent. The table-hill is 
about four thousand feet high, and answers the pur- 
pose of a barometer to the inhabitants ; for the sin. 
gular appearance of the clouds seen on the mountain 
enables thei to prognosticate with certainty what 
kind of weather will follow, so that vessels are 
forewarned and may be prepared when it comes on 
to blow. 

I have taken several rides in the country, and a 
beautiful country it is. The English have beautiful 
ceuntry residences and well cultivated grounds; 
gardens are well laid out, and abound with great va- 
riety of beautiful flowers. J have visited Constantia, 
to see the vineyard which produces the celebrated 
wine of that name. The wine is sweet, but of very 
delicate flavor ; it is much prized in Europe ; is very 
dear, the price at the vineyard being five dollars a 
gallon, This is one of the healthiest countries in the 
world: all the fruits of the temperate and some of 
the torrid zone are abundant here. - 

We expect to sail on the 26th for China, by the 
way of Java Head, to water, and will not touch at 
Singapore as I had expected, 

The St. Louis sloop-of-war only left this plage a 
fortnight ago; she is bound to China, and sailed from 
the United States in May, 1843: her commander is 
on shore here, in bad health, . 

I escaped your winter, for it is summer-time here, 
and when it is winter I shall be in a north latitude, 
We expect to be in China in June at the farthest. 

Adieu. C, 











New PassaGe THroucH Torres Srrarts.—The im. 
portant discovery of a new and safe passage, 
seven miles wide, through Torres Straits, has 
been made by her Britannic Majesty’s surveying 
ship Fly, which arrived at Hobart ‘own on the 10th 
of November. The Fly, with a tender, was sent out 
by the British Government to survey the straits, and 
is reported to have made other valuable discoveries. 
There is an island in the passage, on which a light. 
house may be erected, 
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WAR DEPARTMENT, 
CRpDERs, AvsuTant GENERAL’s OFFice, 
No. 24,4 Wasuineton, May 20, 1844. 

A Board will convene at the city of New York on 
the Ist of July, fur the purpose of examining the 
Assistant Surgeons who may be ordered to appear 
before it; and such applicants for appointinent in the 
Medical Staff of the army as may be invited to at- 
tend, 

‘The Board will consist of Surgeons Mower and 
Stinnecke, and Assistant Surgeon C. M. Hitchcock; 
the junior member to act as recorder. 

‘lhe Board will adjourn after performing the duties 
assigned to jt, and the members return to their re- 
spective stations. 

By Orper : 


(S ENERAL 





R. JONES, Adj’t. Gen. 





Recruiting Service. 

The following are the stations of the officers, de- 
tailed for the General Recruiting Service. 
Lieut. Col. N. S. Clarke, 8th infy, Gen, Supt., ¥ Fe 
Capt. and Bvt. Major G. Wright, 8th inty, Philad. 
Lieut. M. J. Burke, Ist arty, New York. 
Lieut. J. McKinstry, 2d infy, Albany, New York. 
Lieut, ‘I. W. Sherman, 3d arty, Boston, 


Ist As’t. Engineer, Henry Hunt. 

Ist Acting Engiveer, William Taggert. 
24 Acting Engineer, Wm. D. Young. 
Arrican Squavron.—The following isa list of the 
officers of the vesscls of the African Squadron on 
the 25th March. 

U.S. frigate Macedonian. Commodore Matthew 
C. Perry. 

Captain, Isaac Mayo. 

Lieutenants, C. H. Poor, 8. F. Hazard, B. W. 
Huuter, J. J. Almy, W. B. Whiting, J. McConnick, 
J. Contee. 

Fleet Surgeon, E. L. Du Barry. Passed Assis- 
tant Surgeon, E. J. Rutter. Assistant Surgeon, J. 
Huntington, Purser, H. Etting. 

Acting Master, M. C. Perry, jun. 

First Lieutenant of Marines, J. C. Rich. 

Passed Midshipmen, J. S. Kennard, W. H. Thomp- 
son, G, H. Cooper, A. Bryson. Midshipmen, W. 
Pilsbury, A. H. Waring, 8. Lee, J. P. Hall, P. 
Wager, jun., J, Seawell, A. Deslonde, R. A. Marr. 

Commodore’s Secretary, Wm, P. Rodgers. Com- 
modore’s Clerk, W. C. Perry. Captain’s Clerk, W. 
C. Tuck. Purser’s Clerk, W. D. Ashton. 

Boatswain, J. Bryant. Gunner, J. Clapham. 
Carpenter, A. Chick. Sailmaker, W. H. Brayton. 

U. 8. ship Saratoga. Commander Josiah Tattnall. 

Lieuienants,C. M. Anthony, C. Heywood, C. 58. 
Boggs, H. 8. Sicllwagen, KE. G, Parrott. 





Lieut. D. H. McPhail, Sth infy, Baltimore. 

Lieut. J. M. Scott, lst infy, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

Lieut. S. G. Simmons, 7th infy, Syracuse, N, Y. 

Capt. N. C, Macrae, 3d inly, in command of depot 
at Newport, Kentucky. F 

Lieut. J. H. Gore, 4th infy, Newport, Kentucky. 


VV. 


The following named Midshipmen in the Navy 
have been examined by a board of Officers, conv: ned 











tor the purpose at the Naval Asylum, near Philadel. 


phia, and found qualified for promotion. ‘They are 
urranged in the order of merit fixed by the Board : 
1. Samuel Marcy, 19, James H. Moore, 
2. John P. Bankhead, 20. Samuel Edwards, 
3. James Foster, 21. Thomas L. Dance, 
4, George W. Clark, 22. Charles W. Place, 
5, George B. Bissell, 23. Alphonse Barbot, 
6, J. W. A. Nicholson. 24. William H. Jameson, 
7. Thomas G.Corbin, 25. Albert N. Smith, 
8, Gustavus V. Fox, 26. William H. Hudson, 
9, Juobn Matthews, 27. Charles ‘IT’. Crocker, 
10, John C. Beaumont, 28. John C. Febiger, 
11, Chas. H, B. Caldwell, 29. D. R. Lambert, 
12. Chas. M. Fauntleroy, 30. Frederick W. Colby, 
13. Wm, B. Fitzgerald, 31. Henry 8S. Newcowb, 
i4, Miles K, Wariington, 32. Join S. Maury, 
15. Henry K. Davenport, 33. Pierce Crosby, 
16. N. B. Harrison, 34. Richard 'T. Renshaw, 
17, Edward F. Tattnall, 35. Charles W. Hays, 
18. S. E. Woodward, 36. Johnst’n B. Creighton, 


) a 








Vaval Intelligence. 

hLiome Squapron,—The Steamer Union left Nor- 
folk on the 15th instant, for the Gulf of Mexico. 
The following is a list of her officers: 

Lieut. Com, H. H. Bell, 

First Lieutenant, Roger Perry. 

Acting Master, A, D, Harrell. 

Chief Engineer, Wm. P. Williamson. 

Purser, Charles Murray. 

Passed Assistant Surgeon, J. M. Minor. 

Passed Midshipmen, J. J. Guthrie, Charles Deas. 

Captain's Clerk, J. W. Marshall. 








Surgeon, H. N. Gientworth. Assistant Surgeon, 
C.J. Bates. Purser, H. Bridge, Second Lieuten- 
ant of Marines, J. C. Doughty. Acting Master, 
J.C. Wait, 

Midshipmen, E. W. Henry, E. D. Wall, D. Che- 


ne OU. C, Badger, S. Wilcox, A. A. Semmes. 


Captain’s Clerk, A. W. Russell. Purser’s Steward, 


\T. Mahony. Master’s Mate, ‘I’. Kiley. Boatswain, 


Tl. P. Lunt. Gunner, John Barr. Carpenter, L. 
Manson. Sailmuker, B. B. Burchstead. 

| U.S. ship Decatur. Commander Joel Abbott. 

| Lieutenants, B. J. ‘Totten, J. J. Glasson, E. C. 
Ward, jun. Acting Lieutenant, G. Wells. 

__ Surgeon, L, Wolfley. Assist. Surgeon, C. Ebers- 
field, Purser, L. Warrington, jun. 

Acting Master, J. Q. Adums, 

Passeu Midshipmen, Geo. W. Rodgers, J. F. Ab- 
jbott, Midshipmen, J. 8. Day, J. be. Jowett, W. W. 
| Low, S. B. Rathbun, C. C. biunter. 

Captain’s Clerk, J. Abbott, jun. Purser’s Steward, 


le. Hutchinson. Boatswain, J. Mills. Gunner, 
ts Lewis. Carpenter, J. G. ‘Vhomas. Satlmaker, 


R, C. Rodman. 

U.S. brig Porpoise. Lieutenant Commanding, ‘I’. 
T. Craven. 

Acting Master, M. C. Watkins. 

Assistant Surgeon, Geo. Maulsby, 

Purser, R. Pettit. 

Midshipwen, G. M..Dibble, J. M, Ford, B. Ran. 
dolph, J. B. Stewart, 

Captain’s Clerk, C. C,. Williamson,  Purser’s 
Steward, H. O, Barker. 

Sloop-of-War Ontario, Captain John H. Nicholas, 
from Norfolk, arrived at Baltimore on the 20th m- 
stant. ‘The Ontario is to be stationed in that harbor 
as a receiving ship. 








Revenue Service. 


May 13.—First Lieutenant Charles Grover and 
Second Lieutenant Jolin G, Breshwood restored to 
the service. 

The schooner “ Nautilus” ordered to Baltimore to 
be returned to the Coast Survey. 

The schooner * Van Buren” ordered to Baltimore 





for repairs, where she has arrived. 





